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Meat Inspecror WantTED. 
In our advertisement pages will be found an 


-announcement that the Holborn authorities intend 


to appoint an officer to inspect meat. Candidates 
must be duly qualified as sanitary inspectors and 
thoroughly capable to undertake the duties of meat 
inspection. Can the profession not make a strong 
effort to secure at least some acknowledgement of 
veterinary fitness for such an office ? 


Tue VETERINARIAN AND LEGISLATION. 


It seems very necessary that veterinarians should 
understand all legislature directly affecting their 
professional interests. To assist them we propose 
to publish a series of articles on these subjects 


epitomising what should be known. The first 
appears this week on ‘‘The Animals Diseases Act.”’ 


Army Honours. 


The despatches in connection with the Chitral 
campaign have been published, and the A.V.D. has 
good reason to be satisfied with the recognition ac- 


corded to it. 


“The Veterinary Department, under Veterinary- 
Lieutenant-CoJonel Poyser, Army Veterinary Depart- 
ment, has not only contributed greatly to the efficiency 
of the transport animals, but has diminished in great 
measure the heavy mortality that was a marked feature of 
former campaigns.”’ 

The italics are ours, it is impossible to emphasise 
too strongly the terms in which the General Officer 


commanding the Chitral Relief Force acknowledges 


the value of veterinary science, and we cordially con- 
gratulate Vety.-Lt.-Colonel Poyser on the unique 
prominence he has gained for himself and department. 
The Veterinary Department always does excellent 
work on service, but it is seldom that a General 
Officer can be found who is willing to give it such a 
full share of well-earned praise. 

_ The following officers are recommended by the 
General Officer commanding the Chitral Relief Force 
to the favourable notice of His Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-Chief :— 

“ Veterinary-Lieutenant-Colonel R. Poyser, Army 
Veterinary Department, Inspecting Veterinary Officer, 
who was ably seconded by Veterinary-Major G. J. R. 
Rayment and the other officers of his department witb 
the Force, has done work of the greatest value.” 


Tue Cost or Suppressinc Bovine TusERCULOSIS. 

Some years ago, when the positive fact that tuber- 
culosis depended upon a specific organism had been 
accepted by every one possessing intelligence and 


pathological knowledge, it was suggested that pre- 
ventive legislation should be adopted against the 
bovine form of disease. Even the Veterinary Depart- 
ment recognised the possibility of some good resulting 
from suppressive measures, and a departmental com- 
mittee was appointed to consider what could be done. 
The inquiry terminated with a report in which some 
useful suggestions were made, but one great obstacle 
presented itself—the impossibility of diagnosing the 
disease in its latent condition. This difficulty was 
made the most of and sufficed for a while to silence 
any too enthusiastic sanitarians. It was pointed out 
by us at the time that a precisely similar condition 
of imperfect diagnosis existed in the case of glanders 
but that legislation had been enforced against this 
disease for many years. Everyone knew that glanders 
lesions existed in the lungs of horses showing no out- 
ward signs of that infection, but no one accepted the 
difficulty of diagnosis as prohibiting the slaughter of 
all distinct clinical cases. On the contrary, law 
followed the dictates of common sense and required 
owners to notify the existence of apparent disease, to 
isolate suspected animals and to slaughter the 
definitely developed case. 

It may be urged that the Veterinary Department 
being an executive government department, was well 
within its duty in doing nothing for the suppression 
of tuberculosis until the stock-owner and general 
public had determined that legislation was necessary. 
There is force in such an argument, for it must be 
admitted that sanitary laws are very difficult to en- 
force until the public sentiment is in favour of them. 
There is however a very great distinction between a 


benevolent neutrality and an active opposition. The 


Department and its advisers were not content to do 
nothing—they solidly opposed any movement. When 
the experiments with tuberculin showed this agent 
to be a reliable aid to diagnosis, the old objection, of 
veterinary inability to recognise a large proportion of 
the infected animals, had to be abandoned and 
another excuse for inaction invented., This excuse 
still blocks the way, and every attempt to promote 
legislation is met with the statement that, ‘the 
enormous cost of-any effective scheme of suppression 
renders its adoption quite impracticable.’ It is ad- 
mitted by everyone that no legislation would be 
successful which did not provide some definite and 
fair compensation for the owners of cattle liable to 
seizure. It is also denied by no one that there are 
cases of bovine tuberculosis which are dangerous to 
human beings as well as to other animals. Clearly 
some of the cases may with justice be treated as the 
law now treats glanders, rabies, and anthrax-—as un- 
mitigated evils from which it is the duty of the State 
to protect men and animals. [Kqually clear is it that 
some cases of tuberculosis are of very slight import- 
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ance unless they are permitted to develope. Further» 
it may be granted that the spread of the disease is 
not rapid and insidious as in swine fever. The 
practical demonstrations by Professor Bang we 
accept as proof that isolation of diseased animals is 
almost enough to check the spread of infection. But 
isolation must be enforced, and this can only follow 
on the detection of disease, The questions, then, to 
be answered are: (2) What amount of compensation 
should be paid to ensure effective action and to do jus- 
tice by the owner. () What preventive measures, 
excluding compensation, are necessary. (c) Is the 
probable cost of a properly organised preventive 
scheme so great as to render it uneconomical and 
impracticable ? 
The veterinary profession ought to be the technical 
advisers of the nation on this question. We possess 
a far more thorough and extensive knowledge of the 
disease than any other class. We are well acquainted 
with what has been done by legislation in connection 
with other contagious diseases. We know what 
science and sanitary laws have achieved in other 
countries. We ought not to be behind any other 
class of the community in ability to draw a correct 
inference from facts, and we surely can tackle a sum 
in simple arithmetic. Our responsibility is great, 


and we must move in the matter with equal caution. 


and firmness. What is set forth here binds us to 
nothing, but we hepe to draw information and 
criticism which may guide us as a body and enable 
us to avoid any erroneous collective conclusions. 

The first question we desire to discuss is :—What 
amount of compensation should be paid to ensure 
effective action and do justice by the owner ? 

In cases where an animal is permitted to live until 
it reaches the last stages of tuberculosis; where un- 
mistakable signs of disease are evident to anyone 
having a knowledge of stock ; where the yield of milk 
is poisonous and the flesh a danger to mankind—in 
such cases it is just and fair to destroy the animal 
without compensation. In cases where clinical symp- 
toms are evident to a veterinary surgeon it may be 
assumed that the disease has ceased to be describable 
as a local infection, and that it is dangerous. In all 
these cases then compulsory slaughter by the authori- 
ties is justifiable for the protection of human beings 
and for the protection of other animals belonging to 
the owner. No compensation for the destruction of 
such dangerous objects can be justly demanded, but 
it is expedient to offer some small amount for the 
carcase, which a dishonest or ignorant owner might 
attempt to dispose of as human food. Justice and 
expediency would both be served by paying, as a 
minimum compensation for all clinically apparent 
cases, a sum of £2. This sum has a legislative pre- 
cedent and is now the minimum compensation paid 
for horses slaughtered as glandered. 

By merely slaughtering the developed case of tuber- 
culosis we should do something to protect human life 
and we should do a great deal to stay the spread of 
infection amongst associated animals. We should 
never stamp out the disease. There are in infected 
herds more diseased animals that show no external 
sign of their condition than there are animals visibl 
affected. To achieve any legislative success these 


must be detected and isolated before they become 
dangerous centres of infection. This can only be done 
by the systematic use of tuberculin. Infected animals 
so discovered must be isolated, but there are many 
conditions in which this is difficult to effect without 
danger or excessive cost. The reaction of tuber- 
culin, although very reliable as to whether or not 
disease exists, offers no indication of the extent of 
lesions, and therefore does not guide us in forming 
an estimate of the value of the carcase. It enables 
us to diagnose the existence of disease but it does not 
afford any indication as to the amount. Guided by 
it alone we equally suspect the animal with many in- 
fected organs and the one with only slight primary 
lesions. As tuberculosis is only slowly progressive 
an infected animal may increase in value—lean stock 
may become fat and in-calf cows may produce valu- 
able healthy offspring. The disease indicated by 
tuberculin need not therefore be subject to the same 
regulations as that clearly visible to the naked eye. 
The authorities should have the power of compulsory 
slaughter in all cases, but the use of that power, in 
cases only detected by tuberculin, should be accom- 
panied by payment to the owner of compensation to- 
the extent of half the value of the animal. Such an 
amount does not indemnify the owner fully, he still 
loses by the existence of the disease, but his own 
interests are to assist the authorities in their action. 
The “ half value’’ compensation is not all loss to 
the authorities for there will always be a large pro- 
portion of salvage by sale of carcases not unfit for 
human food. 

What preventive measures are necessary exclusive 
of slaughter and compensation ? 

A reference to the experience gained by nearly 30 
years of preventive action shows undoubtedly that 
Nortrication of disease by the owner is a first 
necessity ; that provision for Insprction and Isoxa- 
LATION is essential; and that power to enforce 
disinfection of premises and to control movement of 
stock must be given. These measures are inexpen- 
sive, but they are essential. Without them the ignor- 
ant, and the well informed but selfish, owners of 
stock are able to spread disease to the injury of 
others. To do nothing but trust to the good nature 
of owners is as great folly as to attempt a magnificent 
coup de force irrespective of cost. Those who are 
acquainted with the history of legislative measures 
against cattle plague, pleuro-pneumonia, and glanders- 
cannot but recognise that the first year of any 
attempt to suppress disease is marked by inertia and 
sometimes by obstruction on the part of owners. 
Money may be wasted in the most lavish manner on 
payment of compensation to owners and salaries to 
officials, if the whole scheme is wrongly conceived 
and its administration left to automata—as is done 
now in the attempt to suppress swine-fever. 

Tuberculosis, although widely prevalent, is not 
likely to be either a costly or a difficult disease to 
control, or even to stamp out if attacked prudently 
and patiently. The Editor of The Journal of Con- 
parative Pathology estimates that if the method pro- 
posed for adoption in France were applied here, the 
cost for the first year would be £200,000. This sup- 


poses an attempt to slaughter every diseased animal 
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in two years—a quite unnecessarily heroic proceed- 


ing. The same authority discusses with approval a 


very different plan adopted in Denmark—the plan of 
doing nothing except by permission of the owner. 
We believe meat and milk are inspected in Denmark 
with some care, and animals unfit for their produc- 
tion are seized. In most continental countries the 
seizure of carcases does not trouble the butcher, who 
is by law able to recover any loss from the seller of 
the animal. These regulations, it will be seen are 
in themselves most powerful agents for the detection 
and suppression of tuberculosis. No such measures 
are enforced here, and our butchers instead of being 
willing detectives are saddled with any loss which may 
result from the discovery of disease in their meat. 

We in Great Britain cannot much longer afford to 
do nothing, and this brings us to our last question— 
Is the game worth the candle ? 

A really effective scheme which would suppress 
tuberculosis in a time not too remote is worth a good 
deal. Human life is involved as well as great 
pecuniary loss from diseased cattle. Before estima- 
ting the cost let us just repeat the heads of what we 
consider would be an effective scheme. Provision 
should be made for— 

Notification of disease by the owner. 
Inspection by a veterinary inspector. 
Slaughter of visibly diseased cattle. 

Seizure of diseased carcases. 

Compensation of £2 for each. 

Restriction of movement of suspected animals. 
Isolation of ‘‘ suspects.”’ 

All this should be in the hands of Local Authori- 
ties under a compulsory Act. Then permissive legis- 
lation should empower— 

Application of tuberculin test to ‘ suspects.” 
Slaughter of all animals that clearly react. 
Payment of “ half-value ’’ as compensation. 

The Board of Agriculture should have a guiding and 
controlling power—supply tuberculin gratuitously and 
pay the fees of an approved officer to make the test in 
each district. 

The cost of compensation would be about £50,000 
for the first year and less every year after. In fact 
less than the annual charge for swine fever. 


The bovine population of England, Scotland, and 


Wales is as under ;— 
Two years old and over 4,000,000. 
Under two years 2,500,000. 
Probable number (Two yrs. and over (5%) 200,000 
affected (Under two yrs. (1%) 25,000 


Of the 225,000 probably diseased animals 10 per 
cent. might be either “clinically apparent or “totally 
unfit for food” when destroyed, for which £2 each 
would have to be paid—£45,000. 

Of the remaining 213,000 diseased animals per- 
haps 10 per cent would be killed on the tuberculin 
test by the local authorities. Half value would then 
have to be paid for 21,300 animals—which at £12 a 
plece—=£127,800. Very few of these would be found 

unfit for food’”’ and even if we allow that half 
akan be condemned there would be a salvage of 


The total compensation would thus be £108,900. 


\ 


report the disease, and still more unlikely that the 
Local Authorities would rashly resort to slaughter 
when compensation had to follow. In all human 
probability only half of the figures we have given 
would be reached, and then the compensation would 
be £54,000. 

What comparison this sum bears to the annual 
loss inflicted by the disease we cannot say. We 
know it is less than the annual cost of swine-fever, 
which is unaffected by the expenditure. We know it 
is less than the annual value of cattle killed for pleuro- 
pneumonia between 1870 and 1875. It is very little 
more than the horse-owners of London sustained for 
years by annual loss from glanders. 

If such a sum were required for one year, we are 
perfectly certain it would not be required the next, 
and that every year would show not only a rapid fall 
in the cost of compensation, but a still more rapid 
decline in the number of diseased cattle in the 
kingdom. 


CASES AND ARTICLES. 


EFFECT OF SEWAGE UPON ANIMALS. 
By Fras. Evetyn Prace, M.R.C.V.S. 
Veterinary Surgeon to the Honiton Corporation. 


(1.) Iam of opinion that healthy cattle do not 
prefer sewage water, but they no doubt take sewage 
in preference to very hard cold water, and when once 
they have acquired the vitiated taste it grows upon 
them. 

(2.) Sewage produces a form of enteric fever, 
especially in young horses. I have found a case in 
a colt in 1887 on farm A; 4 cases in young neat 
cattle in 1890 on farm B; 9 cases in 1893-4 on farm 
C. I believe sewage also was the cause of an enzootic 
outbreak of abortion in cows in 1887 on farm A. An 
outbreak of low gastric fever attacking six horses 
aged from 5 to 20 years, in one stable in 1892, was 
produced by drinking sewage and checked immediately 
upon a change of drinking water. 

(3.) In 1887 on farm A the young neat stock 


‘ pastured on a sewage covered meadow suffered from 


enteric fever. In 1888 five were similarly attacked 
after the sewage stream was fenced off but still 
allowed at times to irrigate the meadow. 

(4.) I believe it possible for disease to be con- 
veyed from human beings to cattle by sewage, es- 
pecially such diseases as internal parasites, actino- 
mycosis, tuberculosis, anthrax ; Iam, however, unable 
to quote instances which can be proved. 

(5.) The converse of answer 4 is equally true. 
In 1888 on farm A, milk from a recently aborted cow 
was given to a pregnant woman and sow ; abortion 
occurred within 48 hours in each case. 

(6.) Where sewage has produced disease the flesh 
and milk are less wholesome on account of the con- 
stitutional disturbance. 


[We should be glad to hear from any other prac- 


But it is very unlikely that every owner would 


titioner having experience of these matters.—Eb. } 
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VEGETABLE (FERN) POISONING. 
By D. M. Srorrar, F.R.C.V.S., Abergavenny. 


I will be glad to hear through your columns if any 
of your readers have had any cases of the above this 
summer, and what success has attended their efforts 
to effect a cure. I had two outbreaks last July, 
three yearling cattle being affected in the first, and 16 
one and two-year-olds in the second outbreak, all of 
which died, defying every remedy. From previous 
experience I have found that although the animals 
may be removed from the field where the disease has 
made its appearance they cannot be considered safe 
for at least a month after the first case makes its ap- 
pearance. Knowing this I turned my attention to 
those cattle which had shown no indication of the 
disease, and gave every one of them a purgative, 
hoping by that means to rid the stomach and bowels 
of any irritant likely to be present. This treatment 
I followed up with a plentiful supply of stewed lin- 
seed, but my efforts were doomed to failure as the 
animals gradually but surely became affected, one or 
two fresh cases occurring every day or every other 
day until the whole lot were cleared out. 

Two years ago I had a few recoveries, but they 
were invariably amongst older cattle. 

The symptoms of the disease are very characteristic, 
and for those who may not be familiar with them I 
would refer them to the accounts given by Freeman, 
Penberthy, and myself in the September No. 1893 of 
the Journal of Comparative Pathology. 

Any light as to what the active principle of the 
vegetable poison is, or any remedy capable of counter- 
acting its fatal effects will be hailed with satisfaction 

by the writer. 


COMPULSORY NOTIFICATION. 
By E. Waturs Hoare, Cork. 


The above question is one which in view of the 
action of the Board of Agriculture, requires very 
careful consideration at the hands of practitioners. 

Remembering the difficulties with reference to the 
diagnosis of many cases of disease that come under 
the Act, and having regard to the room that exists 
for difference of opinion in such cases we must ask 
ourselves if we are adopting a wise course in giving 
our consent to the proposed compulsory notifica- 
tion. 

Quite recently a physician in Dublin was mulcted 
in damages because he happened to report a case of 
small-pox, which afterwards turned out not to be this 
this disease, on the evidence of other practitioners at 
the hospital to which the patient was sent. Surely 
in the veterinary profession there is ample room for a 
similar circumstance to occur, and we certainly are 


not supposed to regard inspectors as possessing | 


superior knowledge in the art of diagnosis. 

Few, if any, veterinary surgeons conceal the exis- 
tence of a contagious disease, if the diagnosis is clear. 
If not, they are at liberty to wait until diagnostic 
symptoms develope, meanwhile adopting precautions 


to avoid any risk of infection, etc. We see plenty of 
examples of difference of opinion with reference to 
glanders, sometimes the attending practitioner is 
right, at other times the inspector gives the correct 
diagnosis. But I maintain that the attending practi- 
tioner should not report any case until he has satis- 
fied himself as to the diagnosis. He is just as well 
qualified to protect his client’s interest and those of 
the community at large, as any inspector, but surely 
it would not be fair to compel him to call in the 
latter in doubtful cases, when he can decide for him- 
self. We all know what reporting a suspicious case 
means to a client—inspection, isolation, police going 
in and out, serious detriment to business, etc., and 
perhaps after all the case turns out not to be glanders, 
and the practitioner gets the blame for all the trouble 
and annoyance caused to the client. 

It is of no advantage to a veterinary surgeon to 
conceal the existence of a contagious disease, he in- 
forms his client and directs the latter to report to the 
proper quarter, if this is not done accordingly the 
authorities have their remedy. 

Glanders, rabies, and anthrax are the diseases: 
which, if compulsory notification becomes law, will 
give most trouble to the practitioner. Let us suppose: 
that a difference of opinion exists as to the doubtful 
case of glanders, and who will decide. The mallein 


‘| test may be adopted, and still the matter may»not. 


be settled, for are we not told by a high authority 
on the subject, that even in the absence of lesions 
indicative of the presence of glanders, at an autopsy, 
he would not declare the case as free from this disease 
because no autopsy could be so complete as to prevent 
some minute lesion being overlooked. 

Again, in rabies, differences of opinion may occur, 
and an autopsy will not always decide which opinion 
is correct. We allknow how deceptive the symptoms 
of the disease occasionally are, and that in doubtful 
instances, the inoculation test is the only reliable 
one. 

If compulsory notification means that only clear 
and distinct cases are to be reported, there can be no 
objection to it, as practically speaking this is carried 
out already, but if it includes ‘“ suspicious ”’ cases, 
then every practitioner who studies his own interests 
will do his level best to oppose so troublesome ani 
disastrous a scheme. 


I shall be much obliged if you will kindly allow 
me space to express my views upon the letter recently 
sent by the Board of Agriculture to the Council of 
the R.C.V.5., re compulsory notification of contagious 
diseases by veterinary surgeons. 

It will be admitted, as you pointed out a short 
time ago, that it is a courteous act on the part of the 
Board to approach the profession in the way they 
have, and we may rest assured that this courtesy will 
be duly acknowledged and reciprocated by the 
Council. 

I am of opinion that the letter represents veterin- 
inary surgeons in a somewhat false position. A ¢2re- 
ful perusal of the first parts of the letter would lead 
an impartial individual not acquainted with the facts 
to infer that the reason why all contagious diseases 


of animals are not stamped out was to be found i 
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the lack of assistance given by veterinary surgeons. 
No illustrations are given, only the statements made 
that this want of. compulsory notification impedes the 
attempts of Local Authorities to stamp out disease. 
Anyone acquainted with the working of these Acts 
will know that veterinary surgeons have ever been 
foremost in rendering assistance to Local Authorities 
to stamp out disease, and statements like these are 
only calculated to mislead the public from the real 
reason why the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Acts 
are not successful. Cattle plague, pleuro-pneumonia, 
foot-and-mouth disease have been stamped out with- 
out compulsory notification; other diseases would 
have followed, but the Board have altered their policy 
and now try to throw the blame of their failure upon 
the veterinary profession. 

I make free to say that those who urge upon the 
Board the necessity of compulsory notification have 
a very limited knowledge of the daily work of the 
ordinary veterinary surgeon, or of the number of the 
owners of animals who never consult a veterinary 
surgeon at all. Now I ask what assistance can 
veterinary surgeons give Local Authorities about 
horses or other animals which they are never called 
upon to attend. Honest and law abiding owners 
will report their cases, and veterinary surgeons will 
in the future, as in the past, exercise all their per- 
suasive powers to compel these who are doubtful of 
the advantages of reporting to do so. But the 
owners who never consult a veterinary surgeon at all 
will keep on their old way and be benefitted by hav- 
ing the responsibility of reporting shifted from their 
shoulders to those of the veterinary surgeon. 

The obvious difficulties in the working of the Act 
are so numerous that 1 will not take up your time by 
mentioning them. 

There can be no comparison between the medical 
and the veterinary practitioner in regard to con- 
tagious or infectious diseases, and conclusions based 
upon that comparison are sure to be erroneous. 

The Board speak of a small fee for notifying, but 
are discreetly silent upon the size of the fine or im- 
prisonment which are sure to be inflicted upon the 
unfortunate veterinary surgeon who omits to notify. 
Will they be equally small? I doubt it. Thanking 
you in anticipation, 

Cyctop. 


THE VETERINARIAN AND LEGISLATION. 


Tue Diseases or Anrmats Act or 1894. 


The memorable outbreak of cattle plague in 1866 
gave rise to the first legislation on the Diseases of 
Animals. The Privy Council, under the guidance of 
the Duke of Richmond, having secured the assistance 
of the most able veterinarians of the day, and the 
treasury having guaranteed the necessary funds, the 
first Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act was passed, 
per a inatter of history the grand success which 


The Board of Agriculture Act was passed in 1889 


by which the Board of Agriculture was established, 
and the whole of the powers and duties of the Privy 


Council as to animals were transferred to the 
Board. 

There has been a series of legislative enactments 
since 1866 to 1894, when the ‘ Diseases of Animals 
Act’’ was passed which consolidates the whole of 
previous legislation. 

The Diseases of Animals Act applies to England, 
Wales, and Scotland, and provides that the Local 
Authorities who are to carry out its provisions are 
Boroughs under the Borough Councils, and for the 
residue of each administrative county the County 
Council. 

The following diseases of animals are now legisla- 
ted for by the Board under the powers conferred on 
them by the Act of 1894, namely :— 

Cattle plague, pleuro-pneumonia, foot-and-mouth 
disease, sheep-pox, sheep scab, swine fever, glanders 
(including farcy), rabies, anthrax, sarcoptic mange, 
parasitic mange, strangles, and influenza in horses, 
asses, and mules are also legislated for, but as the 
orders relating to horse diseases are only local they 
need not be set out here. 

Nearly the whole of the powers and duties in deal- 
ing with cattle plague, pleuro-pneumonia, and swine 
fever are carried out by the Board, in the other 
diseases by far the larger part is conducted by the 
Local Authorities. 

Owners of animals having any suspicion of disease 
must at once separate those suspected from the 
apparently healthy, and notify the police of the exis- 
tence of disease, although the Board may at any time 
vary the provision as to notification. 


CarrLte PiaGur. 


In the event of an outbreak of cattle plague the 
Board shall slaughter all diseased animals and those 
in contact, and may slaughter any suspected animals. 
The compensation payable if diseased is only one-half 
value up to £20, and if healthy the full value up to 
£40. 

On an outbreak of pleuro-pneumonia the Board 
shall slaughter all cattle affected, and may slaughter 
any cattle that have been in contact or otherwise sus- 
pected. The compensation payable if diseased is 
three-fourths of the value up to £30, and if healthy 
the full value up to £40. 


Foor-anp-Movutn Disease. 


In cases of foot-and-mouth disease the Board or 
the Local Authority may slaughter any diseased or 
suspected animals, and in either case the compensa- 
tion payable is to be the full value of the animals 
slaughtered. - 

Swine Fever. 


In swine fever the Board may slaughter any 
diseased or suspected swine, and the compensation 
payable thereon is one-half the value if diseased and 
full value if healthy. 

There is no limit of compensation provided in the 
Act, but the maximum amount paid by the Board 
is £8. 

OrnER Powers. 


The Board has the power to direct Local Authori- 
ties to slaughter diseased or suspected animals in all 
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Board may by order empower a person to execute and 


these cases except those affected or suspected of cattle 
lague. 

. Fall power is given to the Board to define, contract, 
expand, and declare infected places and infected 
areas. Section 22 (s.s. xxxv. and xxxvi.) provides: 
that the Board may by order extend for any other 
purposes of the Act any diseases of animals, and to 
comprise any kind of four-footed beasts not mention- 
ed in the Act, and by s.s. xxxvii. ‘‘ generally, for the 
better execution of this Act, or for the purpose of in 
any manner preventing the spreading of disease.”’ 

If a Local Authority fails to carry out the pro- 
visions of the Act or the orders made thereunder the 


enforce those provisions, and the expenses including 
compensation shall be payable by the defaulting 
Local Authority. 

InsPEcTORS. 


Every Local Authority must appoint as many 
inspectors as they think necessary and assign to them 
their duties, salaries or allowances, and may at any 
time revoke such appointments, they must at all 
times keep appointed at least one veterinary inspee- 
tor, andalso keep appointed so many other veterinary 
inspectors as the Board may direct. Snould any 
veterinary inspector prove to be incompetent or 
guilty of misconduct or neglect, the Board may direct 
his removal. 

The qualification of a veterinary inspector for 
England or Wales is that he must be a member of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons or a veterina 
practitioner qualified as approved by the Board of 
Agriculture. 

In Scotland a veterinary inspector may hold the 
veterinary certificate of the Highland and Agricul- 
tural Society of Scotland. 

Local Authorities and inspectors must send and 
give to the Board such notices, reports, returns, and 
information as the Board requires. 

Local Authorities may combine to form a united 
district under certain conditions as to executive joint 
committee and rating. 

The police force are required to assist in executing 
and enforcing the Act and Orders made there- 
under. 

Inspectors of the Board and of Local Authorities 
have all the powers of a constable in executing and 
enforcing the Act, and power of entry of all premises 
whereupon they have reasonable ground to suspect 
the existence of disease, where the carcase of a 
diseased or suspected animal may be kept, buried 
destroyed, or otherwise dealt with, where cleansing 
and disinfection may not have been carried out, or 
where any regulation has not been complied with 
and the inspector shall, if required by the owner or 
occupier, state in writing his reasons for entering. 

A certificate of a veterinary inspector to the effect 
that an auimal is or was affected with a disease speci- 
in shall for the purpose of this Act 

conclusive evidence in all Courts of Justi 
matter certified. 

No proof shall be required of the appoin 
handwriting of an inspector or other officer me 
notices or other instruments may be served on 


All Orders of the Board of Agriculture shall have 
‘effect as if they had been enacted by this Act. 

A return of the proceedings of the Board and of 
Local Authorities including expenditure incurred 
by the Board shall be presented to Parliament 
annually. 

Any person guilty of an offence against the Act 
is liable to a penalty of £20. 


Wuart Locat MAY Do In ENFORCING 
REGULATIONS. 


Local authorities are empowered by this Act and 
Orders made thereunder, to make regulations (which 
are equally binding as though a part of the Act) for 
prohibiting or regulating the movement into, in, or 
out of any stable, building, field, or other place of any 
diseased or suspected animal, as to the cleansing and 
disinfection of places, utensils, etc., and as to the dis- 
posal of carcases, etc. 


SWINE FEVER PROGRESSING. 


The progress of this disease in spite of all the 
Board of Agriculture can do is shown by the latest 
published returns. The increased death rate demon- 
strates that the present system, after two years trial,. 
is a marked and lamentable failure. Parliament 
cannot much longer allow the waste of money and 
exhibition of departmental incapacity to go on. 

The average death rate for the first 42 weeks of 
this year was 192. For the week ending October 
19 it was 343 so that we have an increased loss of 
swine for the week of 151 above the average. Per- 
haps a comparison of one week is not fair, so let us- 
compare this year with last—42 weeks of each. 

1895. 8098 deaths—-192 per week. 
1894. 6271 __,, 149 

These two years were under Board of Agricultnre 
administration. The increase, in face of a free hand 
and a lavish expenditure admits of only one explana- 
tion—an incompetent system. 

A further comparison of the deaths of swine 
during the previous two years is even more indicative 
that the cause of failure is in the system pursued. 

1893. 4795 deaths=-114 per week. 
1892. 4479 107 

These figures represent the state of affairs under 
the administration of Local: Authorities, and to such 
administration the Country will have to return if we 
desire to save the loss from swine-fever ; and here we 
must first refer to a peculiar anomaly. Although we 
are losing hundreds of pigs every week-the total stock 
has increased. From statistics published in The 
Mark Lane Express we find that the stock of swine 1n 
the United Kingdom in 1894 was 2,390,026, whereas 
this year it is 2,884,431. Probably the price of 
grain and the use by farmers of their own grain for 
pig feeding may have something to do with this. 
The fact also suggests that the compensation paid to 
owners of swine, out of general taxes, acts as a kin 
of insurance fund and facilitates the breeding of pigs- 
Certainly the money paid by the Board of Agricul- 


owners personally or delivered by post. 


ture to farmers dulls their appreciation of the 
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wretched failure of the Act. Unfortunately too the 
money paid to veterinary practitioners under the Act 
seems to blind them to the abominable treatment 
meted out by the late President of the Board to the 
veterinary profession. ‘‘It’s a long lane that has 
no turning.” 


VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


YORKSHIRE 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The autumn quarterly meeting of the Association was 
held at the Queen's Hotel, Leeds, on Friday, the 25th of 
October. Mr. James Cooke, of Scarborough, (president) 
was in the chair, and there was a large attendance, in- 
cluding: Messrs. J. M. Axe, Doncaster; M. Robinson, 
Barnsley ; J. Clarkson, Garforth; J. S. Scriven, Tad- 
caster; P. Deighton, Selby ; Frank Somers, G. Bowman, 
A. W. Mason, 8S. Wharam, H. G. Bowes, G. H. Simpson, 
W. F. Greenhalgh, and A. McCarmick, Leeds; G. 
Pickering, Scarboro’; S. Chambers, Kirkeaton ; F. W. 
Thompson, Harrogate; G. Whitehead, Batley; J. C. 
Collings, Otley; F. W. Clough, Morley; J. Atcherly, 
Harrogate; H. Snarry, York; J. 8S. Carter, Bradford. 
The visitors present were: Messrs. Charles Steel, A.V.D., 
Dublin; A. J. Lane, Leeds; A. J. Moffett, Otley ; D. 
Dudgeon, jnr., Sunderland. 


THE Computsory NotiFIcaTION oF DISEAsEs. 


A number of communications were brought under the 
notice of the meeting by the President and the Hon. 
Secretary, (Mr. Frank Somers). One was a circular 
from the Council of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons in regard to the letter of the Board of Agri- 
culture asking whether there would be any objectiou to 
the veterinary profession being placed with regard to 
contagious diseases of animals in a similar position to 
that occupied by the medical profession under the In- 
fectious Diseases (Notification) Act, 1889, it being under- 
stood, as in that case, that a small fee would be paid for 
the notification of the disease. 

Mr. Hexpert Potiarp (Wakefield), who was unable 
to attend, wrote that he was distinctly opposed to any 
order like the one suggested. He says :—“ In the first 
place, our clients employ us confidentially. If we can 
persnade them to report any disease all right, but I think 
we have no right to abuse this confidence. My second 
objection is the ‘small fee’ that is suggested. We want 
no more small fees ; we have already done so much, as a 
profession, that general practice is almost a thing of the 
past. Let us, at any rate, keep the fees up as long as 


early stages, did not show symptoms sufficiently diag- 
nostic to make them certain that they had a typical case 
‘to deal with. Under the proposed act they would run 
the risk of incurring a penalty if they did not report such 
cases, An inspector would be sent down, and if he were 
an unprincipled man, or a man who would like to score 
a point over a practitioner, he would have the oppor- 
tunity of doing so. (Hear,hear.) If the Board of Agri- 
cnlture specially appointed veterinary inspectors who did 
not follow the duties of a practitioner, or if every prac- 
titioner was able to undertake the duties of an inspector 
and tu attend to the notifying of diseases in conuection 
with the stock of his own client, then the thing would be 
different, and the act would probably be a benefit both 
to the veterinary medical profession and the public. He 
thought that, in the first place, they should consider 
their own position as a professional body, and secondly, 
the public. Only fourteen days was allowed for a reply 
to the circular of the Council of the Royal College, and 
therefore there was little time for consideration of the 
matter outside. He asked for the opinion of the meeting 
which should be communicated to the Council. He 
thought they ought to try to bring eome pressure to 
bear upon the Board of Agriculture with the view of 
obtaining a point or two in favour of the veterinary 
medical profession. There was, for exampye, the ques- 
tion of qualified registered practitioners holding posi- 
tions as iuspectors. In his opening address as president 
of the Yorkshire Association last January he gave ex- 
pression to the idea that every man should be able to 
discharge the duties of inspector in his own cases, and 
brought forward what he considered justifiable reasons 
for advocating it. Subsequently, a writer in The Veteri- 
nary Lecord controverted the proposal, arguing that 
every veterinary surgeon was nut competent to act as a 
veterivary inspector. Such an argument would equally 
apply to the inspectors ; they had all sorts of men as 
inspectors. 

Mr. A. W. Mason gaid the question had been rather 
sprung upou them, and only a short time was given them 
in which to reply. As to his own attitude about the 
present time, he need hardly tell them how he should 
reply to the circular from the Royai College—that he did 
not care for compulsory notification as suggested by the 
Board of Agriculture. At the same time he confessed to 
the belief that eventually the Government would compel 
them under a penalty or fine to notify the existence of 
any contagious disease of which they were cognisant, in 
the same way as laymen had to report cases of swine 
fever, pleuro-pneumonia, and glanders. He had wavered 
somewhat in his own mind as to how he should act, 
whether it would not perhaps be the best to agree with 
the Board of Agriculture and accept what would inevit- 
ably come, or, as the President suggested, whether the 
proposal did not afford a good opportunity for the veteri- 
nary profession to ask something of the Board of Agri- 
culture for duing what was desired of them. They might 


we can. If the Association pass a resolution in favour of | perhaps say to the Government : “If we are willing to 


supporting a notification order I shall, of course have to 
| sation are you going to give to a body of professional 


support 
The Prestpenr said the subject required careful con- 
sideration and discussion. No doubt, on first reading 
the circular, many veterinary surgeons might think that 
it would be a ben»fit to their profession to have com- 
pulsory notification of the existence of any contagious 
Pratt but the question wanted to be thoroughly 
ae out. He velieved that the Infectious Diseases 
{ otification) Act had been the cause of much dis-satis- 
action aud disagreement in the medical profession. It 
ps a well-known fact that infectious diseases, iu their 
we 4 stages, were frequently sources of infection, and it 
M 8 ~~ be necessary to report those cases as soon as possi- 

©, if the proposed notification order were to be carried 


out satisfactorily, But many of these diseases, iu their 


notify the existence of contagious diseases what compen- 


men whom you recognise as likely to be of some use to 
the British public.” 

Mr. J. CuarKson remarked that when he read the 
circular he resulved in his own mind that his reply should 
be that he was against compulsory notification as sugges - 
ted. He quite agreed with the President and Mr. Mason 
that it was a matter which should not be passed over 
lightly. In the event of the adoption of such an order 
they would be liable to a penalty or fine for not notify- 
ing a case which came under their notice. Another 
important consideration was whether the order was to 
be of a national character or only left to the local 
authority to carry out. If one district decided to put 
the order in operation, and another district decided not, 
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he quite conceived that difficulties would arise. Hitherto 
the Government had almost ignored them as a profession, 
and had treated them very badly. In the first place, he 
thought they should look to the stockowner who called 
them in, and next consider themselves. In regard to 
the Infectious Diseases (Notification) Act, where that 
measure was in operation there was a recognised medical 


officer of health. But to whom would they notify under 


the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act? Personally he 
should object to the notifying to the local policemen or 
any person of that class. Unless the present system of 
inspection was altered the suggested order would not be 
of very much good. There was now too great a delay. 
The present was, as had already been pointed out, a 
good opportunity of trying to gain something for the 
profession. If the Board of Agriculture would recognise 
them as a profession, and ask the profession to assist 
them in the matter, he thought it would result in benefit 
to the country at large. 

Mr. Wuireneap directed attention to an article by 
Professor Williams, who said the subject required con- 
siderable discussion. He (Mr. Whitehead) apprehended 
that the order, like the dog mnuzzling regulation, would 
be left to the local authority. 

Mr. G. PickEeRrING said if the Board of Agriculture 
would acknowledge them as a profession and make the 
order general and independent of the local authorities, 
they might accept it; otherwise they could not. 

The Hon. Secretary intimated that he was not in 
favour of the order. The Board of Agriculture, he 
added, had not assisted them. During the last six 
months they had been at loggerheads with the authority 
on the question of appointments. 

Mr. THompson (Harrogate), thought they ought to 
look at the matter from the view that the good of the 
country was greater than the good of a closed profession 
theoretically. Under suitable conditions compulsory 
notification would be beneficial. Oue of those conditions 
was that they should not have to report to the local 
police officer, and another was that the final decision as 
to whether their diagnosis was correct or not should not 
lay with a local practitioner but with an officer from 
headquarters. 

Mr. Crarkson : And that the order or act should be 
general. 

Mr. Tuompson ; Certainly. 

The Hon. Treasurer (Mr. J. Scrivev, of Tadcaster), 
said he should be in favour of compulsory notification if 
it were made general, but he could not sign the docu- 
ment which had been sent to him aftirmatively, in the 
absence of fullinformation. Asa matter of inquiry, he 
should like to know whether, as in the case of an out- 
break of swine fever, an inspector would be sent down 
from London, and the matter taken out of their hauds 
entirely. 

Mr. G. E. Bowman would not agree to the pro 
so far as he understood it. ¥ a 

Mr. Mason repeated that he believed ultimately a 
compulsory notification order would come upon them 
and said that what he objected to personally was the 
evasive character of the letter. It afforded them little 
or no information as to what the Board of Agriculture 
required of them, or what good was likely to accrue tu 
them or tu the British public by the adoption of a com- 

pulsory act. 

Mr. CLARKSON then proposed : —“ That the Yorkshi 
Veterinary Medical as a body 
compulsory notification order as suggested by the Board 
of Agriculture without further data on which to form an 
opinion.” 

Mr. Mason seconded, and the resolution was i 
with only two dissentients ina largely attended th 


THe EXTIRPATION oF TUBEKCULOsIS. 
The Scottish Metropolitan Veterinary Medical Society 


invoked the co operation and support of the Association 
as well as kindred societies, for the adoption of measures 
whereby bovine tuberculosis in this country might be 
checked and ultimately extirpated. A copy of the com- 
munication addressed to the Council of the Royal College 
on the subject was read. (This appeared in oar issue of 
12th October, p. 180.) 

The Presipgnt reminded the meeting that the subject 
of tuberculosis and the inspection of dairies had been 
discussed at previous meetings of the Association. 

Mr. Mason also recalled the fact that the Coancil of 
the Royal College had formed a special committee of 
which he was a member to consider the question, and 
said it would meet in London on the following day. He 
invited an expression of opinion on the subject which, 
he pointed out, needed careful consideration. He knew 
that for some years past it had been the feeling of the 
Yorkshire Association that tuberculosis should be 
scheduled in the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act, 
but the point was how far they should go. It was an 
important consideration how, after the disease had once 
been scheduled, the Government would deal with the 
cases. A few minutes ago the meeting would not join 
with the Government in reporting contagious diseases, 
and it was now proposed to schedule another disease. 

Mr. Ciarkson : We object to the method. 

Mr. Mason : Yes, nevertheless it is the thin end of the 
wedge. Here, perhaps we can point out the method in 
which we should like it done. 

Mr. CuamBers (Kirkheaton), moved that they 


should give their support to the Scottish Metropolitan 


Veterinary Society. 

Mr. CLoven (Morley) seconded, remarking that it 
was high time tuberculosis was scheduled in the Con- 
tagious Diseases (Animals) Act. There were numerous 
cattle in the neighbourhood of large towns whose milk 
was not fit to be drunk. It was something shameful. 

The How. Sec. also supported, suggesting that the 
owners of slaughtered stock should be compensated out 
of Imperial funds. He, too, thought that tuberculosis 
ought to have been scheduled years ago. He strongly 
deprecated the sale of tubercular milk which now took 
place in large towns. Quite recently he saw a cow in 
which tuberculosis was far advanced, and the animal’s 
milk was afterwards mixed with the yield of healthy 
cows for sale in the lower parts of Leeds. Tubercular 
milk was, to his knowledge, sold in Leeds, and if such 
milk was uot thoroughly boiled it would be liable to 
communicate consumption. 

Mr. J. M. Axe said that in his neighbourhood of Don- 
caster there were several animals suffering from tubercu- 
losis and the milk from those animals was, he knew, very 
dangerous. He thought that all dairies should be under 
the supervision of veterinary surgeons, and that in cases 
of suspicion a proper test should be made. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 


New MEMBER. 
On the motion of Mr. Bowman, and seconded by the 


Treasarer, Mr. James Brand, Leeds, was elected a memi- 
ber of the association. 


APPOINTMENT OF OFFICERS. 


The Prestpent proposed Mr. Clarkson as his successor, 
aud this was seconded by Mr. Pickering, and supp 
by Mr. Bowman and Mr. J. M. Axe. Mr. Bowman 0b- 
served that Mr. Clarkson would make an excellent Prest- 
dent and would do honour to the position. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously, and Mr. 
Clarkson, iu acknowledging his election, said he woul 
try to do his best in the honourable position to which he 
had been unexpectedly called. 

The following gentlemen were elected vice-presidents : 
Mr. Cook (the retiring president), Mr. Whitehead, 


Mr. Greenhalgh. 
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Mr. BowMan proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the 
hon. secretary (Mr. Frank Somers) and proposed his re- 
election, believing they could not have a better gentle- 
man for the position than Mr. Somers. 

The resolution was cordially seconded by Mr. Axe, and 
supported by Mr. Mason, Mr. Scriven, and Mr. Thomp- 
son, and unanimously agreed to. 

On the motion of Mr. Mason, and supported by several 
members, Mr. Scriven was unanimously again appointed 
as hon. treasurer, and heartily thanked for his past effi- 
cient services. 

Mr. Somers and Mr. Scriven replied and thanked the 
members for re-electing them. 

The two auditors, Mr. Mason and Mr. Pollard, were 
re-appointed. 

Mr. Mason next proposed a hearty vote of thanks to 
the retiring president, to whom, he said, they were greatly 
indebted. He had filled the office with grace and dignity, 
and the association had benetitted from his presidency. 
They also wished again to thank him for the hospitality 
he showed to the members on the occasion of the meet- 
ing of the association at Scarborough. 

Mr. GREENHALGH, in seconding, said that Mr. Cooke 
had shown great ability in the year of his presidency. 

The PresipEnt replied, expressing his sense of the 
kind assistance of Mr. Mason, the hon. secretary, and the 
hon, treasurer during the year, and for the way in which 
he had been supported by the members at the periodical 
meetings of the association. 


INTERESTING EXxuHIBITs. 


Some time was afterwards spent in examiving speci- 
mens brought by members. Mr. Axe showed an excel- 
lent dissection of the nerves and blood-vessels of the 
neck and head of a horse, Which was taken to the College 
when he was a pupil, many years ago. The animal, 
which belonged to a London brewery company, suffered 
from rupture, and it died. He had been offered by Prof. 
Axe £25 for the specimen for the museum, but declined 
to part. with it. Perhaps when he died he might leave it 
to the museum. 

Mr. Coturnes (Otley) showed a somewhat interesting 
brain tumour. He explained that about 18 months ago 
he was called to the West Riding Asylum at Menstone to 
examine a bull, about nine months old. There was no 
unusual symptoms, except that the animal trequently 
raised its head. His diagnosis showed that the brain 
was being invaded on the left cerebral hemisphere. So 
remarkable was the tumour that the brain was kept by 
the asylum authorities, by whose permission he now ex- 
hibited it. The sire of the bull was a very excitable animal, 
and another of his progeny, a bull, when a year old, died 
suddenly—that was to say, in about five minutes. 

Mr. WHITEHEAD took the members to an adjoining 
stable to examine a yearling filly by a celebrated hackney 
sire which was suffering from a singular disease on the 


A short case was reported by Mr. Wharam, Leeds, re- 
- lating toa puncture iv the bowels in flatulent colic, and 
Mr. Deighton also exhibited a specimen that excited more 
or less curiosity. 

The different exhibitors were warmly thanked, on the 
proposition of the President. 


A Review or VETERINARY SCIENCE. 


Mr. G. PickERING (Scarboro’) read a paper on “ Some 
Subjects of Interest to the Veterinary Profession.” As 
to education he said he thought a member of their pro- 
fession ought to be as well educated as members of the 


otherwise he would never do any good. As the restric- 
tions were now greater for the admission of students into 
the Colleges, they should certainly have fewer men enter- 
ing their ranks. A healthy competition did no harm, 
but they were already beginning to feel the effects of 
overcrowding. And nothing was more injurious to a pro- 
fession, as the medical and other professions were finding 
out to their cost. With regard to pupils he thought that 
every young man who intended to enter the profession, 
and it was no good unless he could pass the matriculation, 
ought to go for a certain time to a good veterinary prac- 
titioner who had a mixed practice. That practitioner 
would be able to tell whether he was a suitable man or 
not for the profession he had chosen. When a young 
man had got his diploma he began to think about the 
best way to make his living. Some became improvers, 
some assistants, and others who had had some practical 
experience would commence practice on their own 
account. This they would find very difficult work, and 
unless they had private means to keep going until they 
got known and established, they would find it cheaper 
and better to go into a practice where the veterinary 
surgeon is thinking of retiring or wished to take a part- 

ner. Having indicated the varied and more important 
work of a veterinary surgeon, Mr. Pickering expressed 
the opinion that the best appointment a man could get, 
if he were suitable, was in the service. But they must 
not run away with the idea that anyoue who had got his 
diploma could get into the Army. In the Army it was 
all the better if a man had a little private income, 
although there were many who lived on their pay. They 
were glad that great improvements had been made in the 
Army Veterinary Department during the last few years, 

Proceeding, he said they ought to have properly qualified 
veterinary surgeons as district inspectors. [t was a 
slight on their profession when unqualified men were ap- 

pointed to these positions, but he had no doubt that in 
time the public would appreciate more fully the valuable 
services of the profession, and realise that veterinary sur- 
geons would make better inspeciors than unqualified 
men. The sooner they had public slaughterhouses the 

better, and all meat and animals should be inspected by 
qualified veterinary surgeons. He believed the country 
practitioner had suffered more from the so-called veterin - 
ary chemist than from all the empirics. Why these 
people were allowed to use the term “ veterinary ” he did 
vot know. Could they use the word “chemist ”’ if they 

opened a shop for the sale of veterinary medicines? 
Speaking of the evidence of veterinary surgeons in courts 
of law, he said he did not think that anything more than 

this had brought the name of the veterinary surgeon into 
bad repute, aud often made it the laughing stock of the 
public, As to aremedy, would it nut be much better, he 

asked, to settle these cases by arbitration, instead of going 
into court, and call in a well-known practical and exper- 

ienced man who could be relied on / As members of a 
noble profession, they ought to uphold the R.S.P.C.A. as 

a prevention of cruelty society but not as a prosecuting 

society. They should never perform unnecessary opera- 

tions or operate for the sake of experiment. And all 

operations should be performed sv as to cause their 


_“ patients ” as little pain as possible. He conoluded by 


giving a number of practical hints with regard to the 
treatment and examination of horses, and was thanked 
for his paper, which it was understood would be discussed 
at afuture meeting. 

At the conclusion of the proceedings those who had 
attended the gathering were entertained to tea by the 
Leeds members of the association. The hospitality thus 


medical and legal professions. A man might make a good ‘shown was recognised in a vote of thanks moved by Mr. 
doctor or lawyer but not be at all suitable for a veterin- | Cooke, and heartily adopted. 


ary surgeon. More than gentlemanly manners and 


Mr. Mason, on behalf of the Leeds members, suitably 


education were needed. A man must be naturally acknowledged the compliment. 


adapted for veteriuary work and have a liking for it ; 


Frank Somers, Hon, Sec. 
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Discussion oN Pror. MacQuEEn’s PAPER. 
(Continued from p. 205.) 


Mr. J. B. WotsteNuHoLME (Manchester): I am only 
concerned at this time with laparotomy for the removal 
of contretions ir horses. There are few of us that have 
had any experience in large town practice who have not 
now and again been brought face to face with a case in 
which you can feel the calculus and kuvow the patient is 
going to die, and you have simply to stand there and give 
anodynes. It is a most uncomfortable position for a 
man to be placed in. I have been in that position on 
some three or four occasions. On ove occasion, by long 


continued manipulation, 1 managed to bring a calculus 


away per rectum in the hand, but my patient died. On 
one occasion [ attempted laparctomy for myself ; and on 
a second occasion I assisted a brother practitioner of 
Manchester in that operation, and details were given last 
year in, 1 think, The Veterinary Record. When one can 
diagnose the presence of a calculus, and knows that 
death, except by surgical interference, will be the result, 
{ think he is perfectly justified in attempting the opera- 
tion ; and the subject, having been brought before this 
Association in the way it has, will be a valuable help to 
us, and [ think mark progress in our art. On the 
occasion which | referred to, a cart mare, which had been 
in pain some three or four days, was lying down at the 
time we commenced our operation. We had no trouble 
in putting her under chloroform. I firmly believe, from 
the revelations of post mortems, and the ease with which 
this particular operation was done on this particular 
occasion, that had it been done two days earlier the mare 
would have lived. One hand was placed in the rectum 
and the other hand through the opening in the side, in 
the same manner as the Professor has indicated. ‘There 
was very little difficulty in getting the bowel up to the 
opening we had made and cutting down on to the calcu- 


coveries from injuries were treated very shortly or imme- 
diately after the injury was received, and they were 
injuries to the external parts without previous complica- 
tions of disease of the bowel itself. I submit that that 
is an entirely different condition from that which we are 
face to face with in almost any proposed operation upon 
the bowel. I had an injury myself not very long ago to 
a horse which, was a revelation to me. He leapt on to a 
spike at the back of the carriage, and tore a hole in his 
flank twenty inches long, and broke two ribs. I got the 
horse within a quarter of an hour of the injury, and 
simply removed the two broken ribs, and applied cotton 
wool dressing, with opium to keep the bowels quiet. The 
horse recovered. But, mark you, the bowels were not 
injured, although I could pass my hand into the open 
abdominal cavity. Such operations as those referred to 
are very difficult to attempt in the conditions in which 
we get our cases. First of all, you have a horse which 
has been suffering probably twenty-four or forty-eight 
hours, or possibly three or four days, before you can make 
up your mind that there is calculus or some obstruction 
which can be relieved by operation. By that time 
your patient is in a state of collapse or semi-col- 
lapse ; and is it not almost a barbarism to commence 
with a horse in that condition, when you know 
very well the chances are ninety-nine to one against his 
surviving the operation? I think, myself, before we 
derive much benefit from any operative proceedings on 
the bowels we must be able to more accurately diagnose 
much earlier than at present. There is one operation 
that I conceive will be very much benefitted by»Pro- 
fessor Macqueen’s researches: I mean the operation fol* 
strangulated scrotal hernia, That is an operation 
certainly not frequently required to be performed in 
this country but in India it is of almost weekly occurr- 
ence with every practitioner in large practice. He has 
to perform the operation very often under very diffi- 
cult conditions. I have had to perform it myself 
in the dark, in the middle of the night, with nothin 
but a candle about you; and, unless it is nadinonel 


very early, the operation, in nine cases out of ten, 


lus, and putting in sutures. There was no hemorrhage, is fatal. Now, I perceive that by Professor Macqueen’s 
and except for the exhaustion, everything seemed to be | system there is a better chance for a large percentage of 
favourable. With respect to laparotomy for twist of the | these cases to recover. At present the operation con- 
bowels, I have come to the conclusion that laparotomy | sists in dividing the internal abdominal ring through 
is altogether not to be thonght of in horses. Whilst a | the scrotum and inguinal canal ; and it has happened to 
horse seems to bear the presence of foreign bodies in the | many practitioners—it has happened to myself many 
large intestines with a very small amount of irritation, | times—that the patient suddenly gives way, and the 
the presence of any interference with the small intes- _ horse has to be destroyed from the result of the opera- 
tines seems to cause such a shock or such an irritation | tion goiug wrong. Occasionally, after dividing the ring, 
to the system that he very quickly dies. I have been it has been found almost impossible to return the bowel. 
most pleased and instructed to read this paper and hear | Now | can imagine that the flank operation, conducted 
the opening, and I think the time is uot far distant when, under strictly aseptic precautions, can be performed very 
ee of a to record our failures, the record will easily. In the ring operation you puncture the dis- 
— — y Successes. tended bowel through the scrotum itself, but there is 
r. R. Ruraerrorp (Ediuburgh): All of us know | always a difficulty in withdrawing the distended bowel 
that if we could eliminate bowel disease that mortality | through the inguinal caval. By the flank operation the 
in the horse would be lessened very considerably. But, hand can be passed through the flank, and the bowel laid 
at _ very —s there hs this difficulty : that we have huld of and easily withdrawn. I have heard people talk- 
= as ae 3 rir at a due Fs of diagnosis of the ing about drawing the bowel by passing the hand up the 
= erent bowel a ~ patna ertainly [ grant that in a rectum. Ihave operated on a hundred horses for scrotal 
aes percentage of cases you are able to make avery hernia, and never could do that. I never could be 
goo ager and I still further grant that the large certain I felt the part of the bowel which was in the 
— natant — — the treatment adop- inguinal canal. With respect to puncturing the bowel, 
'ge of cases say whether there isa little matter I should like to hear discussed. 
ee ee g . # calculus or from a retention | I want to ask if any of you have met with flank abscess 
tage f th. say whether it is after this? Strauge to say, | have most frequently had 
6 i Owels, or whether it is the | abscess in the flank when I[ have taken the greatest 
arge of semi-tluid | cautions. These flank abscesses make their appearance 
18 apparent | as a rule about a week ur tep days after the operation, 
to wake up his mind a0 to the necsesit practitioner | aud almost invariably go on to the formation of a large 
OF operation, and, | tumour, with au abscess in the centre; and on the 
cae Prof okey ~~ ®, to put it in foree. You will ob- | abscess being opened, there is a distinct smell of 
, Sequeen's cases, nearly all the re- | abdominal matter—decomposing food. I have examio 
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_ 10 a few cases in which you could get near enongh to the | 
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carefully to see if I could find any trace of food passing, 
and have not been able to do so; but there is almost 
invariably the smell which seems to point to the gas in 
the bowel as a cause of these abscesses. I should like 
very much, if any gentlemen has met with that, if he will 
give us some information about it. 

Mr. Green: In cases of injury to the internal 
viscera, I think that Professor Macqueen’s experience 
will give us confidence in the future to operate, where, 
years ago, we advised the animal to be destroyed. I have 

rformed rumenotomy once, and that case was success- 
fal. I have performed the Cesarean operation once, and 
saved the calf, but now the cow; consequently, I have 
not attempted it since. On several occasions, where it 
was impossible to get the fuetus away, from scirrhus of 
the os, 1 have made an incision in the neck of the womb, 
and have succeeded in extracting a calf on four occasions. 
In three of the cases the animals recovered. That does 
away with the necessity of opening the flank. Whilé 
apeaking of abdominal surgery, the removal of the uterus 
might be included among successful operations. I have 
on three occasions removed the whole of the bovine 
uterus, aud in only one case did the patient die. 

Mr. Jones: I have not performed an operation on 
the abdomen of a horse for any twist of the bowel. Most 
of my operations have been for relief after accidents. But 
in cows and oxen | have done a great many for “ gut- 
tie.’ It was a thing that used to be very common in 
Herefordshire, and I used to get many cases every sum- 
mer. I simply opened the animal on the left side, put 
my hand in, found the twisted cord and severed it. I 
stitched the aperture again, and the cases invariably did 
well. 

(Mr. Jones exhibited specimens of needles and other 
instruments which he had found very usefal in such 
abdominal operations). 

Mr. W. Huntine: It occurs to me that Professor 
Macqueen has done, at any rate, two things by writing 
this paper and performing these experiments. He has 
shown us how the abdomen may be opened with success 
at any time you may require, and he has also shown us 
the limitations, or some of the limitations, of abdominal 
surgery in the horse. For instance, it seems to me from 
reading this paper that the operation which requires 
the small intestine to be cut in two, or which requires 
incision of a part and Murphy’s button to be used to 
unite the intestine again, is entirely out of the question. 
In man there are chronic diseases which necessitate 
operations as well as some acute conditions. ‘The 
chronic diseases which the human surgeon operates for 
never trouble us, for if an animal has a chronic disease 
which requires laparotomy, it is better dead. It is much 
more economical to pole-axe it at once, for our patients 
are cured or alleviated with the svle object of resuming 
work. Operations oun the swall intestines of animals 
which require to be done in a hnrry, meet with the diffi- 
culty of the passage of food. There is hardly a case 
in which you make a post-mortem ona horse without 


_ finding solid food—undigested food in the stomach, and 


Murphy’s button, I should think, would invariably stop 
it, as itdid in Professor Macqueen’s case: in fact, any 
constriction of the small intestines necessarily meaus 
death to the horse by causing obstruction to the un- 
digested food in front of it. There are some conditions 
for which you might open the atdomen. For strangula- 
tion, it is out of the question. I myself have hardly ever | 
en able to untie a strangulation satisfactorily after the 
horse is dead, and I am perfectly certain that no man | 
could do it while it is alive. There are calculi ; Prof. 
scqueen has pointed out that you cannot get some 
parts of the intestine of the horse outside the wound | 
owing to the length of the mesentery, and that it is only | 


calculus to remove it, even if diagnose it, and that 


is the greatest difficulty of all. Diagnosis of the different 
conditions causing abdominal pain in the horse is by no 
means certain. Now in the dog I think we can better 
judge. We all come across cases where a dog has swal- 
lowed a stone or other foreign body, where you can feel 
the stonein the intestive through the wall of the abdomen. 
These cases you can diagnose early enough to operate on. 
I refer to them because | operated twice and both patients. 
died. In the first place | drew out the knuckle of in- 
testine containing the stone, simply cut down on the 
stone, removed it, closed the bowel with a continuous 
suture, and closed the abdominal wound with pin sutures. 
The post-mortem showed adhesion in the bowel wound, 
adhesion in the abdominal wound, and adhesion of the 
intestine to the incision in the abdomen. it struck me 
at the time that the condition of the bowel involved 
was not quite the sort of thing that improved the chances 
of recovery, and in the second case I had I adopted what 
I thought rather an ingenious plan at the time, but it 
did not work ; that was to press the stone forward until 
I was able to cut into the intestine through a healthy 
part. The subject is one not so much to be discussed as 
to be digested, and Professor Macqueen’s paper may be 
accepted as instruction. I take it in that sense, and I 
thank Professor Macqueen for the trouble he has taken, 
aud the step forward he has enabled veterinary surgery 
to make. 


EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 


DOCKING HORSES’ TAILS. 


At the Hereford City Police Court on Monday, Oct. 
21st, before the Mayor (Mr. W. J. Humfrys) Mr. E. E. 
Bosley, Mr. J. Corner, and Mr. J. Gwynne James— Hen 
Bowen, a horse dealer, of Millbrook Street, “Shar sn | 
was summoned, at the instance of Moses Hamar, an 
officer in the employ of the Royal Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, for having cruelly ill-treated 
a horse by cutting its tail and burning it with hot irons 
on September 25th. 

Defendant pleaded guilty. 

Mr. R. F. Colam, barrister, of London, prosecuted on 
behalf of the society, and said that the case had been 
brought before the Bench not so much to punish this 
particular defendant as to take steps by which the custom 
of docking horses’ tails indiscriminately might be put on 
a proper footing. He quoted a parallel case in regard to 
the cutting off of the horns of cows. It was attempted 
to justify this custom on the ground that it was legalised 
by usage aud was of benetit to the cattle and their owners. 
The magistrates before whom the case was brought re- 
fused to convict, but it was taken before the High Court, 
when the late Lord Chief Justice Coleridge and Mr. Jus- 
tice Hawkins laid down that the cruel ill-treatment of 
an animal was the infliction of unnecessary suffering 
without any reasonable excuse. As to what a reasonable 
excuse was the late Lord Chief Justice iu the case he had 
spoken of—that vf Ford v. Wiley—said that the justifi- 
cation pleaded was not sufficient to make suffering 
necessary. He said, moreover, that it was uot necessary 
for au animal to follow the fashion or to take a prize. If 


the present case had not been a plea of guilty—and he 
was sumewhat surprised aud disappointed that it was— 
he should have had to ask the Bench to consider the evi- 
dence. The facts were peculiar for the reason that un- 
doubtedly the owner, Mr. Watkins, a farmer, of Barton, 
did not want the horse’s tail docked. He would ask the 
Bench to say that when there was no reason for docking, 
such as might be afforded by an extra long tail ora de- 
formed tail, it was not lawful since the decision of the 
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Jate Lord Chief Justice Coleridge and Mr. Justice Haw- 
kins. There had been several convictions since then by 
London stipendiary magistrates and by country magis- 
trates on that ground. He hoped that the result of this 
prosecution would be to put a stop to the cruel and in- 


discrimate practice of docking horses’ tails. At present 


no sooner did a horse breaker get a young horse into his 
possession than he thought it a matter of necessity to cut 


‘a piece off its tail. It was said that the horse's tail was 


an inconvenience to it in many ways and that a horse 
with a long tail could not be driven safely, but these 
things had been so often said in courts of justice for the 
purpose of defending what was nothing more than an 
absurd prejudice. As the defendant had pleaded guilty 
the case could not be ventilated as much as he had hoped 
it would have been. They did not ask for an excessive 
penalty, because doubtless the man cut the horse’s tail 
because he knew it to be the custom. They wanted the 
magistrates to convict and to express an opinion to the 
effect that they did not approve of indiscriminate dock- 
ing. They did not say it was never necessary, because in 
some cases it might be. 

The Mayor: Is there not some case for us to take as 
a precedent in regard to docking. 

Mr. Colam said there was no case from the High 
Court. There had been several cases in the London 
Police Courts and from the Quarter Sessions. 

Mr. Corner said that the practice was discussed in 
the newspapers pretty generally some six months ago. 

Mr. Colam went on to say that if it was merely. done 
for the sake of fashion it was not justified. They were 
not justified in mutilating an animal merely for the sake 
of fashion. They must show some good reason for 
doing it. Because a horse at the present time appeared 
to some people to be better looking because its tail was 
short aid not justify them in ill-treating the animal. 
Fifty years ago they used to think horses better looking 
with their ears cut to a point, but a horse with its ears 
clipped would be laughed at now. It used to be the 
fashion sixty years ago to “nick” horses, or cut them 
underneath the tail. ‘They did not cut the tail off, for a 
bob-tailed horse would have been langhed at in those 
days. They encouraged the growth of the tail as much 
as they could, and “ nicked” it underneath to make tha 
horse hold it right. He would now ask the magistrates 
to follow what had been laid down in the High Court, 
and to say that docking a horse’s tail for the purpose of 
fashion was not necessary and was cruel. 

Mr Corner: Are there any special circumstances in 
this case / 

Mr. Colam replied that the owner never authorized 
the operation, and that it was done in a crue] manner 
aud not as a veterinary surgeon would do it. It was 
done by cutting the tail off with shears and then burn- 
ing it with a hot iron. Wheu done by men like the 
defendant, who knew nothing abont it, it was evidently 
very cruel. Instead of stopping the bleeding he caused 
suppuration as well, by intruducing the hot iron. There 
was a barbarous practice in vogue of burnivg the flesh 
instead of using some antiseptic fluid or powder to 
prevent bleeding. This ignorant and brutal system 
which attempted to justify in the name of fashion the 
mutilation of animals was left to be performed by men 
who knew nothing about it. 

r. Bosley: You say if it was done by a 
it not be cruel. 
r. Colam said that certainly it would not. He 
ask them to say that in this case there was mentee 
cruelty ; he would ask them to say that as far as they 
were able to stop it there should be in this neighbourhood 
no infliction of suffering merely for the sake of fashion, 


If it could be said that the tail was exceptionally long or 


deformed it might be justifiable, but in cases lik 
present he would ask them to follow the 


High Court. He would ask them to base their judgment 
on the decision in the case of Ford v. Wiley. 

Moses Hamar, an officer of the Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, was then called and 
gave evidence. He said he examined the animal on the 
10th October, sixteen days after the operation. The 
defendant} produced the animal, and he found the end 
of the tail, which had been docked, in a suppurating 
condition. Bloody matter and pus oozed from the 
end, and the bone of the vertebra’ was visible. The 
burning had destroyed the tissues. He had seen horses 
docked and antiseptic methods used, and the tail had 
never suppurated at all. Defendant showed him the 
docking shears he used, which were an appliance con- 
sisting of a block with a knife attached by a hinge. 
He also showed him the searing irons, which appeared 
to have been in use for many years. Defendant took 
him to the stable, and showed him the shutter through 
which the tail was put to burn it. 

The Mayor: Do you say it causes pain for a horse’s 
tail to be docked in the proper manner /—It causes pain 
in any way, but to dock it in the manner the defendant 
is alleged to have done would cause excessive and un- 
necessary pain. 

Mr. Colam said the owner of the animal, Mr. Watkins, 
had given him orders not to dock it. Mr. Watkins, jun. 4 
was in Court, and if allowed to do so he could give evi- ¥ 
dence to the effect that he heard his father say that the . 
animal’s tail was not tu be docked. 

After some little consultation with the other magis- 
trates present, but without retiring, the Mayor said 
this was the first case of the kind that they had had 
before them. There was no doubt but that the docking 
of horses’ tails had been the custom throughout the 
county and district ; therefore they did not wish to visit 
the defendant in this case in any way with a harsh 
penalty. They did not think it was a case in which 
there had been any special conduct to justify them in 


1 
doing so, but if similar cases were brought before them 
after this they would have to deal with them differently. ‘ 
They fined the defendant 10s. and costs, in all 18s. with ; 
the alternative of 14 days. Continuing, the Mayor said 4 
the Bench were not prepared to express any opinion such 4 : 
as Mr. Colam had suggested.— Hereford Times. . t 
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S. M. McCongcuy, Campbeltown, Argyleshire. : b 
Graduated, July, 1884 § d 
Tuos. StaNtey, Edmonton, Middlesex. le 
Graduated, May, 1863. ir 


Joun Kenny, Crown Street, Liverpool. 
Graduated, April, 1870. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES’ FEES. 
Deak Sir, 

I canuot help informing you of a communication I 
have had from one of the Insurance Companies in wh! 
they state they can get leading members of our profes 
sion to drive six or seven miles, value the animal aD 
answer 500 questious all for a paltry fee of 3/- “ What 
on earth are we coming to?”’ “ What about raising 
status of the profession?” I mast let you or someone 
else answer the question, for to me it seems incredible. 

Yours truly, 
Oct. 28th, 1895. A. L. 
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